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WOMEN SCENARIO WRITERS 


'It isn't one of those jobs that just anyone can do. 
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SCREENLAND 



They Get $1,000 


Frances Marion, win¬ 
ner of the Motion 
Picture Academy prize 
for the best original 
scenario of the year, 
“The Big House.” 


Louise Long, a stenog¬ 
rapher, taught herself 
to write for the screen. 
It took five years to 
win her present sue- 



A LL the world wants to 
write scenarios for mo- 
/ \ tion pictures. Not only 
established writers, but 
bell-boys, nurse maids, stokers, 
politicians, bankers, et al. You 
should see the mountains of 
scenarios that flow into the stu¬ 
dios. Almost every arrival in 
Southern California, from celeb¬ 
rity to immigrant, has a scenario 
up his sleeve. Even weighty 
nabobs, like Dr. Edward Smith 
Williams, author of ioo scien¬ 
tific books, self-consciously ad¬ 
mit a scenario in the making! 

Hence the competition is terrific. When the silent 
screen took to talking, a perky male predicted, in print, 
that women scenario writers would now make an in¬ 
glorious exit. Just as though women did not know all 
about talking! 

But instead, the clever scenario girls have covered 
themselves with glory, and actually there are more 
women successful in this difficult field than men. How 
did they break in? That's the precious question all the 
yearners are asking. 

Take that brilliant Frances Marion, versatile, humor¬ 
ous, immeasurably kind. Frances started in a newspaper 
career in San Francisco, her home town. She comes 
of aristocratic lineage, her great-grandfathers being 
respectively Lord Douglas of England and General 
Francis Marion of the Revolutionary War. But that 
did not prevent her having to begin at the bottom, from 
financial necessity. Besides the newspaper work, 
Frances was doing art posters and going to college on 
the side. You see, she had an intellect and cultivated it. 
She didn’t consider compulsory business an excuse for 
ignorance! 

It was through writing short stories for magazines 
that Frances attracted the attention of the studios. After 
they had bought the scenario rights of a couple of them, 
she was invited to go to Hollywood with Mary Pick- 
ford. “The Foundling,” “The Poor Little Rich Girl,” 


But how these women 
scenario writers earn it! 


“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” “Pollyana,” and “Stella 
Maris” were all the work of Frances. Later she wrote 
and directed “The Lovelight.” 

Norma Talmadge secured Frances for scenarizing 
“The Eternal Flame,” “Secrets,” and “The Lady.” 
“East is West,” “Cytherea,” “Tarnish,” “The Dark 
Angel” and “Stella Dallas” are among the many other 
silents for which Frances Marion received screen 
credit. 

But if the men expected the talkies to flummox 
Frances, they had another think coming. Instead she 
won the Motion Picture Academy prize for the best 
original scenario of the year with “The Big House,” an 
intensely all-masculine picture. She earned the fond 
approval of Eugene O'Neill for her screen 
version of his “Anna Christie,” and was also 
responsible for “Min and Bill” and “The 


Madeleine 
Ruthven, left, 
migrated from 
an Iowa ranch 

writing. She’s 
with M-C-M. 




Bess Meredyth, above, 
began as a newspaper 
woman, also writing 
short stories. She has 
maintained her sce- 

th rough the years, 

credit as “Ben Hur,” 
“A Woman Of Af¬ 
fairs," “Don Juan,” 
“Our Blushing 
Brides” and Garbo’s 
“Romance." 


caught Tom I nee’s 
attention, and has 
been a successful 
scenarist ever since. 


Right, Ethel Doherty, 
once a stenographer, 
served a 7-year ap¬ 
prenticeship and then 
clicked with “The 
Vanishing American.” 
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to $5,000 for a Story! 


By Alma Whitaker 


W- F 


Secret Six,” all great screen successes. 

It sounds alarmingly modern, but Frances Marion 
has had four husbands. The first was a fellow news¬ 
paper man when she was a mere girl. The second was 
an invalid and died of tuberculosis. The third was 
Fred Thompson, the athletic pastor, cowboy, actor, 
whose career she fondly fostered. And she is now 
married to George Hill, the director of several of her 
pictures. She has two dear small boys, one a son of 
Fred Thompson, and the other adopted; five dogs and 
two lambs, and a secretary. They live in a charming- 
home, and it is interesting to note that this remarkable 
Frances is also an excellent housekeeper. 

Elsie Janis, formerly a musical comedy star and 
imitator, is now writing for pictures—-mostly 
dialogue and lyrics, as for “Madame Satan,” 
and she is now working on "The Squaw 



VV 


Lenore Coffee, for - 
merly a stenographer, 
has been writing sce¬ 
narios for six years. 
“Mothers Cry” is one 
of her latest and best. 


Florence Ryerson, 
left, newspaper wo¬ 
man, playwright, and 

tile success in all 
branches of writing. 



Jane Murfin, above, 
“Strongheart” stor- 

andplaywright before 
adopting the scenario 
field. She was co¬ 
author of ‘‘Lilac 
Time” and ‘‘Smilin’ 
Through,” and at 
present is a member 
of the scenario staff 
at Radio Pictures. 



Eve Unsell, 
right, has writ¬ 
ten successful 
scenarios for 
years for our 
most famous 




Dorothy Howell, 
above, worked in the 
business departments 
of Columbia Pictures. 
In three years she has 
become screen editor. 


Left, Winifred Dunn, 
who began screen 
writing at IS, later 
becoming editor for 
Metro. She has twen¬ 
ty good scenarios to 
her credit. 


Man.” with Lenore Coffee for 
Cecil de MiJJe. Elsie never went 
to school, but her intellect was 
not neglected, as she had private 
tutors. 

Bess Meredyth is another girl 
who weathered the advent of 
talkies. Besides the regular 
schooling in Buffalo, Bess trav¬ 
elled a great deal—Europe, Aus¬ 
tralia, the South Seas, and 
Alaska—very valuable in this 
work. She, too, began as a news¬ 
paper woman, and won her way 
in via her short stories in maga¬ 
zines. “Ben Iiur,” “Sea Beast,” “A Woman of Af¬ 
fairs,” and “When a Man Loves” and “Don Juan” for 
John Barrymore, were amongst her best known silents. 
Since then she has been busy on talkies all the time. 
“Our Blushing Brides,” “Romance-for Garbo, and so on. 
Bess, too, is matrimonially experienced, her present 
spouse being Michael Curtiz, the director. 

Then there’s Zelda Sears, former stage actress and 
playwright, with forty years’ experience behind her. 
Zelda also began with the silents—"Covered,” “The 
Clinging Vine,” “The Scarlet Woman," etc. Talkies 
with which she has been connected in a scenario capacity 
are “Rubber Tires,” “Night Bride,” “The Rejuvenation 
of Aunt Mary,” “Wise Wife," “Devil-May-Care,” "The 
Divorcee” and “Daybreak.” Zelda Sears is with Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer under contract. 

Madeleine Ruthven is an Iowa ranch girl, and a uni¬ 
versity graduate, likewise beginning her career on a 
newspaper. Her screen plays include “Love in the 
Rough” and “Among the Married.” 

Alice Miller broke in via the reading department, 
during the silent era. She is regarded as an excellent 
assistant, having contributed much to such pictures as 
“The Bridge of San Luis Rey,” “Four Walls,” "Two 
Lovers,” "The Devil Dancer,” and many more. 

Edith Fitzgerald, a Kentucky maiden, began as an 
actress but later wrote plays for me stage, through 
which she naturally gravitated (Continued on Jtujc 127 ) 
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said, "but, of course, writing will always 
come first. There are so few women nov¬ 
elists in this country—and I think there 
is a place for more. I have a book in 
my mind now, that I’m terribly anxious 
to" write. I've been thinking of it for a 
long time—but I want to sort of grow up 
to it, first. I have an awful lot to learn 
about writing and I want to wait until I 
feel I can more nearly do it justice.” 

No. she is not dizzy. 

“ ‘Schoolgirl,’ ” in answer to my ques¬ 
tion as to her own reactions to her work, 
"has a good deal of color. I think. But 
it's poorly written. ‘Beau Lover’ is better 
written, but I don’t think it's nearly so 
vivid. Of course, it’s plain that they are 
adolescent work. But I’m gradually find¬ 
ing out just what I want to do. Plots 
don’t interest me as much as characteri¬ 
zation. I like to use situations, rather 
than stories — situations that develop 
naturally from human characters.” 

It is only, one notices, when she is talk¬ 
ing of her work that she is really artic¬ 
ulate—articulate beyond her years. 

About "Schoolgirl” as a play, she 
smiled sheepishly. 

“It went over pretty well, but it got 
hell from the critics!” 

Her own tastes in literature run to 
Hemingway, Somerset Maugham, Bert¬ 
rand Russell—with a particularly soft 
spot in her heart for Van Loon’s “Story 
of Wilbur the Hat.” 

She likes the idea of being a movie 
star, but is in mortal terror of losing her 
head in Hollywood. That head appears, 
however, to have sustained a level balance 
thus far—a balance amazing for the brevity 
of her years. She may be unduly young, 
but she is already an aware and conscious 
person. And such people seldom go, to 
coin a phrase, haywire. 



Juliette Comptonisoneof the 
best dressed women in pic¬ 
tures; anyway, you’ll be able 
to judge for yourself when 
you see her in “City Streets.” 


* 50,000 

to tickle 
chocolate 
palates^. 



If there is one thing on which 
all Americans agree, it is good 
chocolate! 

That’s why §50,000 was spent 
to perfect the formula for the 
syrup which is used in all the 
chocolate drinks at the Rexall 
Fountains. 

The world markets were ex¬ 
plored for cocoa beans with the 
proper richness, flavor, sweet¬ 
ness, color and cocoa butter 
content. Blend after blend was 
made until the “tasters” were 
satisfied. 

Next, came the more import¬ 
ant test—to be sure the §50,000 
syrup satisfied the public. 

The verdict was quickly seen. 
Every’ Rexall Agent gave his 
answer promptly with orders for 
more! 

In a few years’ time, the use 
of this delicious, 100% pure, 
chocolate syrup has exceeded 
half a million gallons yearly— 
and its popularity’ has more than 
doubled the business of Rexall 
Fountains! _. 


S 50,000 |l g 

chocolate I 

is served 
only at I 

ftexoe& Fountains 


Liggett and Owl Fountains are also 
Rexall Fountains. 


They Get $1,000 to $5,000 For a Story 

Continued from page 57 


into pictures. Since coming to Hollywood, 
she has “The Southerner” and “Inspiration” 
to her credit, and is now working on "Five 
and Ten.” 

Florence Ryerson is a California girl, 
college graduate, whose father and grand¬ 
father before her were newspaper men, 
so she naturally began writing before she 
was out of school—sold her first story’ at 
eight, a melodrama about Indians! Her 
first husband, Harold Ryerson, went to 
war, whereupon Florence started designing 
pretty house dresses and had a full-fledged 
factory doing a national^ business to hand 
him when he returned. Now she is married 
to Colin Clements, another writer, and they 
collaborate on books, plays, poetry, scena¬ 
rios, one of which won the O. Henry’ prize 
for 1930. Florence has a jolly boy of 
about 15. 

It was five years ago that she began her 
scenario career—one-reel comedies for 
Arthur Lake at Universal, putting in lots 
of time in the cutting room, so as to learn 
all the ropes. Her pictures since sound 
arrived include “The Canary Murder 
Case,” “Hot News.” “Dr. Fu Manchu,” and 
"The Return of Dr. Fu Manchu,” also “We 
Three” for First National, just finished. 
She and Colin Jive in a Spanish house at 
Beverly’ Hills, with three typewriters, a 
secretary, a dictaphone, and several cats! 
They work at night, from 9 P.M to 2 A.M., 
and turn out a prodigious amount of work 
between them. 

Dorothy’ Farnum, who is Mrs. Maurice 


Barber, is now in Paris writing for French 
production, but she hops back here to help 
out once in a while, notably with “A Lady’s 
Morals.” for Grace Moore. Dorothy always 
seemed much too pretty’ to be a writer, 
but she has over twenty pictures to her 

Another clever dear is Maude Fulton, 
first famous as a child prodigy’ piano player 
at 9 years of age. She yvas 12 when her 
first book, “Sir Sidney’s Revenge.” was 
yvritten. Her writing proclivities probably’ 
were encouraged by’ the fact that she 
haunted her father’s newspaper office. But 
family finances failed, and at 12 the young 
novelist was carrying hat boxes for §2 a 
week, to help out. At 13 she play’ed the 
piano in a ten-cent store for §3.50 a week, 
but an old friend of father’s got her pro¬ 
moted to secretarial work—she learned 
shorthand, typewriting and had the measles 
all in the same yveek! 

When she had saved $100 — 15 y’ears old 
then—she sallied forth to conquer the 
world via New York. After some starv¬ 
ing days she got work in the chorus, lodged 
in a house for immigrant girls, and lived 
on 15 cents a day’. In five years she was 
a star dancer on Broadway. Then she 
toured Europe, as a dancer. It is on rec¬ 
ord that she turned down an invitation to 
dine with Stanford White the night he 
was murdered. All this time she was 
writing, too. and presently came the suc¬ 
cessful stage play. “The Brat." in which 
she herself starred. Followed “The Hura- 
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Freckles 

VANISH LIKE MAGIC 



RICHARD BLACKSTONE, N-505 Flatiron Bldg., N. Y. C. 

LEG TROUBLES VANISH! 


The LIEPE 



ming Bird,” and all the rest of them. She 
produced plays at her own theatre in Oak¬ 
land, California, for a time; was produc¬ 
tion manager for Edward Everett Horton 
in Hollywood for a year, and now she is 
one of the most successful scenarists in 
Hollywood, with “Once a Gentleman,” 
“The Command Performance,” “The Steel 
Highway,” and “Maltese Falcon” to her 
credit, the last two about to be released. 

Little Dorothy Yost is another who started 
in journalism. Her father, Robert Yost, 
was a managing editor in Los Angeles. 
She was sixteen when Julian Johnson 
helped her write for the screen. She loves 
animals and so many of her pictures have 
featured horses and dogs—a la “Kentucky 
Pride,” a race-horse story. Now, in ad¬ 
dition to writing for Universal, she has 
had a play presented with great eclat, “The 
Emperor,” written in collaboration with her 
young husband, Dwight Cummins—another 
couple like Florence Ryerson and Colin 
Clements. 

Eve Unsell is another bright dear, col¬ 
lege bred, who began her career in her 
teens. Studied drama, literature, voice, 
and has all sorts of university degrees. 
Her motion picture interes'ts began after 
three years of brilliant newspaper writing 
and stage acting, when she became a play 
reader for Mrs. Beatrice DeMille, and 
later editor for Paramount and Fox. She 
has won screen credit for scores of pic¬ 
tures, many originals as well as adapta¬ 
tions, for dozens of our most famous 
screen stars from Mary Pickford to Lon 
Chaney. At 16, this bright girl had plays 
copyrighted and produced under the name 
of Oliver Wallace Geoffreys, which sound¬ 
ed nice and important. 

Agnes Brand Leahy began as a script 
girl, which means she held the scenario and 
informed the director which scenes came 
next. She has about ten screen stories to 
her credit. 

This story will never end if I don’t 
crowd the rest! Marion Orth, who once 
meant to be a trained nurse, married, one 
boy baby, and doing scenarios for Fox, 
First National, Paramount, and de Mille. 
Bradley King, convent-bred, wrote maga¬ 
zine stories, caught Tom luce’s attention, 
did scenarios for him until 1924, and has 
since written for Fox. Warners, and M- 
G-M. Helped Frances Marion on "Anna 
Christie,” and is screen credited for half 
a dozen by herself. Maurine Watkins, 
Radcliffe and Yale, began on Chicago 
Tribune; wrote plays, notably “Chicago”; 
now doing screen stuff for Fox. 

And Sonya Leyien, Russian. New York 
University education, daughter of Siberian 
prisoner; meant to be a lawyer; wrote for 
national magazines; two successful plays; 
edited for Roosevelt; married to Carl 
Hovey; son 9; hates being on time; rest¬ 
less, clever, does Will Rogers’ scripts for 
him. Gladys Lehman, university graduate, 
began as story reader for Universal; made 
herself learn to write, did synopsing first; 
first screen story for Reginald Denny, now 
leading scenarist for Universal with a 
dozen first-class talkies to her credit. 
Beulah Marie Dix, college bred, M.A. and 
A.B. degress, author of 20 books, entered 
film work through Cecil de Mille, and 
since bristling with screen accomplish¬ 
ments. Jane Murfin, associated with 
“Strongheart” pictures, was a New York 
playwright—two of them made in pictures, 
“Lilac Time” and “Smilin’ Through.” 
Studied art and languages in Europe. Is also 
an actress. Now a staff writer at RKO. 

Then there’s Gertrude Orr, another 
Kentuckian, college girl, former newspaper 
reporter, overseas with the Red Cross in 
war, marvelous experiences. Visited the 
Orient, and came to Hollywood in 1922, 
did publicity in studios, and now a flour¬ 


ishing scenarist. Can’t leave out Doris 
Malloy, college girl, war worker in France, 
fiction and advertising writer; broke into 
screen work with Western serials, and 
now on Fox staff. Helped with that all¬ 
woman picture, now titled “The Mad 
Parade,” because of her war experience. 

Also Winifred Dunn, scion of British 
statesmen; took up world reformation at 
18; wrote a screen play to promote it 
which was produced as “And the Children 
Pay.” Found the world didn't want to 
be reformed and so to Hollywood. Be¬ 
came scenario editor for Metro, wrote 
several herself. Has 20 screen plays to 
her credit. Now head of woman’s com¬ 
mittee for the Olympic Games in Los 
Angeles for 1932. Viola Brothers Shore, 
Ursula Parrott, (author of “Ex-Wife”). 
Virginia Kellog, Peggy Thomson, Gert¬ 
rude Purcell, Ethel Doherty, Louise Long, 
and Dorothy Howell are all bright girls 
whose names appear as scenarists or dia- 
logists of screen stories and really should 
not be lumped in a footnote like this. 
Lenore Coffee, formerly a stenographer, 
author of short stories, is another girl 



Apparently, Marguerite Church¬ 
ill keeps a diary, in fact, several 
of them. 


who has been writing scenarios for at 
least six years, weathering the talkie rev¬ 
olution with honor. “Mother’s Cry” is her 
latest. 

Then there’s Jeanie Macpherson, Cecil 
B. de Mille"s scenarist for years, includ¬ 
ing “The Ten Commandments,” and “The 
King of Kings”— single, formerly an 
actress, director and writer in the days 
when $22.50 a week covered all those jobs 
at one studio. 

You will note that 85 per cent of these 
girls were newspaper women or writers 
of some kind before entering this work. 
Two-thirds of them are college bred. All 
of them had considerable experience be¬ 
fore becoming scenario writers. It isn’t 
one of those jobs that just anyone can do. 
It calls for not alone a vivid imagination, 
a knowledge of life, an exact efficiency, 
but a naturally versatile intellect as well. 
They must have a vast sympathy and un¬ 
derstanding of their fellow human beings 
in various walks of life, and they have 
to be diplomats, for actors, directors, pro¬ 
ducers, supervisors, authors and techni¬ 
cians all have to be placated and convinced 
that the scenario is first class—to say 
nothing of an exacting box office public. 
They are paid everywhere from $200 to 
$1,000 a week, with Miss Marion getting 
$3,500 every seven days. Yes they are 
paid at the rate of from $1,000 to $5,000 
for a story. But oh, they earn it! 
























